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future Congress shall or shall not do a certain thing? 
Your pupils will look dazed when you ask them that, 
and perhaps, if the bell is going to ring in two minutes, 
you will have to tell them the answer. But the next 
day they will know why. They will also see that 
principles of action are laid down in our Constitution, 
but not specific courses of action for particular cir- 
cumstances. 

A third point to show how far our ideas about law 
have progressed since Cicero's time is Cicero's declara- 
tion that Catiline, because of his treason, is no longer 
entitled to the protection of the laws about capital 
punishment, but is to be treated as a public enemy. 
Here again you meet astonished silence when you 
inquire if we believe that a man deprives himself of the 
right to trial according to law, when he commits treason. 
But all pupils can recall Benedict Arnold and most of 
them Aaron Burr. What would we have done with 
Arnold if he had not escaped? What did we do in the 
case of Burr? Would either of them have been put to 
death without a trial, because the Congress felt that his 
guilt was evident? So deep and fixed has become our 
belief that a man is entitled to plead his case before 
twelve of his fellow citizens, no matter how evident his 
guilt, that our lawyers have to include in their oath 
upon admission to the bar the clause, "to let no man go 
undefended". 

The point to drive home by all of this is that govern- 
ment is not part of the eternal hills, but the sum of all 
the desires of people to have the world decent and 
orderly, with life and property safe. If we are to have 
justice, it must be because people give their energy to 
serve on juries; if we are to have equitable taxation, it 
must be because public opinion scorns the tax-dodger 
and watches the assessors. In short the price of govern- 
ment is eternal vigilance. 

If the laws are not supported by public opinion, they 
cannot be enforced. Cicero could not move against 
Catiline until he could educate the public to approve 
his acts. If, using the powers he had under the con- 
sultum uMmum, he had officially murdered Catiline, a 
storm of popular disapproval would certainly have 
overwhelmed him and would have plunged the State 
into exactly the anarchy that he dreaded. The Third 
Oration Against Catiline was Cicero's demonstration 
to the people that Catiline planned a servile rebellion, 
wholesale murder, plunder, and arson. With a goodly 
portion of the population of Rome convinced of Cati- 
line's purposes, Cicero could use the power the law had 
bestowed on him. To-day, too, we have to convince 
the public that a law is just, before it can be enforced. 
We are not so unanimously behind the Prohibition 
Amendment, that our Federal officers find it all smooth 
sailing. 

Finally, I try to show my pupils that, upon this 
foundation of law ruling the world, were developed the 
English ideals of freedom of speech and personal liberty, 
and that an autocracy does not recognize a man's right 
to possess his own body in freedom, or to speak his mind 



openly, or to have a voice in deciding the policies of the 
government. Catiline aimed at the dictatorship of a 
few supported by an army of slaves and mercenaries, a 
tyranny that would abolish all debts, murder any who 
opposed, and grant unlimited loot. What chance is 
there in such a regime for impartial justice, for freedom 
to speak, or for freedom to act? Modern autocracies 
have no habeas corpus acts. Rome strove, at least, to 
punish ill-doers impartially. 

Accordingly, from several years' experience in teach- 
ing Cicero from the point of view I have outlined, I 
venture to contradict Dr. Cooper and to say that the 
Orations Against Catiline do vitally interest boys and 
girls, that in fact they contain in solution just the 
materials our children need for successful preparation 
for citizenship. As for Ovid, whom Dr. Cooper recom- 
mends instead of these Orations, I claim on the contrary 
that he is entirely the wrong author to offer pupils of 
ages from sixteen to eighteen. These children are at 
once too old and too young to enjoy him. Children 
under twelve or over twenty-six (I say "children" 
advisedly) see that he is perfection. But for the good, 
stiff, pabulum which the really intelligent upper class- 
men of our High Schools crave, give me the Orations 
Against Catiline. 

There is scarcely a chapter of the First, Third, or 
Fourth Oration against Catiline that does not yield 
some point, for discussion. To my mind, no other 
orations of Cicero, and no other pieces of literature, 
show so distinctly government in the making, the perils 
of anarchy, the designs of ambitious and unscrupulous 
men, and the difference between the reign of law and the 
tyranny of a man or a class. 



Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 



Mildred Dean. 



NOTE ON VERGIL'S USE OF ANCHISIADES 

In an earlier paper 1 I pointed out the difficulty of 
adequately rendering in an English translation Anchi- 
siades as Vergil uses it. In my opinion the poet 
bestows this name upon his hero only when he wishes 
subtly to indicate Aeneas's relation to his father. This 
was suggested to me by Mr. Glover's comment on 
10.822 2 : 

Lausus is but a boy — puer — but he has done what 
Aeneas did himself years before, he has saved his 
father — the patronymic Anchisiades is not without 
purpose — and now all the honour that a hero can pay to 
a hero Aeneas will render to Lausus. Pietas covers his 
feeling for Lausus as well as his feeling for Anchises. 

Investigation reveals that much the same conclusion 
may be reached in regard to each of the other five 
occurrences of the word. They are as follows. 

(1) 5.407. The occasion is the celebration of the 
funeral games piously instituted by Aeneas in memory 
of his father. Aeneas is acting as judge — the part that 



'See The Classical Weekly 13.212, Note 78. 
*T. R. Glover, Virgil', 223-224. 
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Anchises himself would undoubtedly have played at 
any similar games held in his life-time. 

(2) 6.126. The Sibyl is delivering her first formal 
address to Aeneas, who has come to her at the bidding 
of his father, for the purpose of seeking this same 
father. 

(3) 6.348. Aeneas and Palinurus meet during the 
former's quest for Anchises. Palinurus asks a favor, 
connected with ritual and religion — Anchises's own 
particular province. Besides, there is perhaps a touch 
of admonition in Palinurus's use of the term — Aeneas 
has for once forgotten his wonted pietas and has just 
been speaking of Apollo and his prophecies with decided 
disrespect, in a manner ill-befitting the son of Anchises. 

(4) 8.521. Aeneas and Achates are considering a 
very important question of policy — a matter that would 
undoubtedly have been referred to Anchises were he 
still alive. They are called Aeneas Anchisiades el 
fidus Achates. In 8.586, we have a picture of the 
cavalry setting out, with the two heroes at their head: 
A eneas inter primos et fidus A chates. The likeness, and 
at the same time the dissimilarity, of the two lines is, 
I think, instructive. Here Aeneas is simply playing 
the part he has always held; the feeble Anchises could 
never have been conceived in the van of a line of horse- 
men; so, of course, Aeneas is not spoken of as Anchi- 
siades now, although he is so called when he is filling a 
role that would once have been his father's 3 . 

(5) 10.250. Aeneas is weighing and interpreting an 
omen as his father would have done. 

Hunter College. E. ADELAIDE Hahn. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

On Saturday, May 8, The New York Classical Club 
held its last stated meeting for 1919-1920. The pro- 
gramme included a brief business session, the usual 
luncheon, and two interesting addresses, delivered by 
two Professors of English of Yale University, Professor 
Henry Seidel Canby and Professor Chauncey B. Tinker. 
Whether by collusion or by accident, the two utterances 
fitted each other perfectly, and together made a pretty 
complete statement of the relationship which unites the 
academic fortunes of English on the one hand and 
Latin and Greek on the other. It would be well for us 
if teachers of English generally should be convinced of 
the truth of the ideas expressed by these two friends of 
the humanities; it was made clear, likewise, that they 
depend upon us for support, through the Dark Ages 
which Professor Tinker feels are upon us. He said that 
teachers of English have begun at last to feel the pinch 
from which classicists have long suffered; they see 
Milton and Browning displaced, and courses in O. Henry 
and 'movie' writing set up in College curricula. More 
than ever, then, is Hellenism needed in American 
education, and we must teach it better and more 
valiantly; it has been shown more than once that 
Greek has great recuperative powers, and it may again 
be the means of a renaissance. 

Professor Tinker's address was entitled Shall we 

'Just so, when Aeneas, too, is beyond reach of consultation and 
counsel, and the lesser chieftains of the Trojans have to take his 
place and come to an important decision, they are appropriately 
called A eneadae (9.235). 



Teach the Classics in Translation? An abstract of it 
has been published in the Annual Bulletin for 1920, of 
The Classical Association of New England. Here 
it will, perhaps, be enough to say that the question was 
answered in the negative, and to add that it was a great 
pleasure to listen to Professor Tinker's keen and 
humorous analysis of the many difficulties involved in 
the plan. 

Professor Canby discussed the fate that has overtaken 
the phrase "Latin and Greek" : it has become, he said, 
a formula, a slogan used by the parties to educational 
controversy, with but small heed of the realities for 
which the words stand. As a result, much of the dis- 
cussion that is always with us is valueless and even 
dangerous; the controversialists, by attaching arbitrary 
and ill-founded meanings to their words, darken counsel, 
and, what is worse, the sound and fury of these mock 
battles have retarded the recognition of very pressing 
problems. Meanwhile the Philistine is steadily at 
work. The establishment of the careless misuse of the 
formula Professor Canby attributed to two sets of 
persons chiefly — honest ultraconservatives, who have 
seized on "Latin and Greek" as a formula connoting 
nothing more than their own inherent dislike of any 
change; and dishonest ultraradicals, who, wishing to 
advance the cause of vocational training, attack "Latin 
and Greek" as a means of recommending their plans to 
that section of the public to whom the phrase, accepted 
uncritically, means all that is most remote from practical 
life. Their attacks on Latin are subterfuges, hiding a 
general hostility to all liberal education. If I under- 
stood the speaker rightly, his primary object was to 
define anew the real line of cleavage in the controversy, 
to brush aside the formula that obsesses the public, and 
to disclose the fact that what is at stake is not Latin and 
Greek alone but the cultural ideal. If this is so, it is, 
as the speaker said, time to mobilize in each School and 
each College all those who will agree in fundamental 
loyalty to the ideals of a liberal education; all such 
persons must realize that they have no cause of quarre 
with the classicist, and that, instead of attacking the 
Classics, they should rather be united against vocation- 
alism. In Professor Canby's opinion, scientists above 
all will find that they need more and more the backing 
of the humanists to save their subjects from being 
progressively transformed for purposes of professional 
training. 

Susan Fowler, Censor. 



THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 

The Washington Classical Club in the academic year 
1919-1920 had four interesting meetings. At the first, 
open to the public, Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, gave an illustrated 
lecture entitled Voyaging with Aeneas. In January, 
Professor Nelson Glenn McCrea, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, read two very thoughtful and suggestive papers, 
one on The Lucidity of Cicero's Style, before the classical 
teachers of the Public Schools, assembled at their 
annual 'Institute', the other, On the Gentle Art of 
Making Friends, as Practiced by Horace, before the 
Classical Club. At the third meeting Professor Edward 
Elliott Richardson, head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy of the George Washington University, presented in 
non-technical terms some Fundamentals of Greek 
Philosophy. The fourth meeting, open to the public, 
was devoted to an illustrated lecture on the Roman 
Forum, by Professor Helen H. Tanzer, of Hunter 
College, New York. 

Mabel C. Hawes, Secretary-Treasurer. 



